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THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


JANUARY, 1954. 


Lewis Carroll and his [ilustrators 
By R. L. GREEN. 


OST of us grew up with Tenniel’s illustra- 

tions as the only thinkable pictures of Alice 

and her adventures; he had the monopoly 

of Wonderland until 1907 and of the 

Looking-Glass until 1948, and his position 
has never seriously been disputed. 

When Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland went out 
of copyright in 1907, new artists arose in legions to 
illustrate it: there were more than forty in the first 
twenty-five years, including the very pick of contem- 
porary illustrators of children’s books, such as Arthur 
Rackham, Charles Robinson, Harry Rowntree, Mabel 
Lucie Attwell, Alice B. Woodward, Margaret Tarrant, 
T. H. Robinson and W. Pogany. There were many 
American illustrators besides these, and a few of them 
were able to include Through the Looking-Glass as 
well—which in England was only done by Harry 
Rowntree in 1928. None of these re-illustrated ver- 
sions, nor of the more recent attempts, have shown any 
signs of supplanting Tenniel, or indeed of causing any 
serious rivalry. 


Undoubtedly the original artist has a very great ad- 


vantage over his successors, and it would be interesting 
to see how often the first comer has retained his pre- 
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eminence; we cannot, for example, think of The Rose 
and the Ring without Thackeray’s illustrations, nor 
Pooh without Shepard, hardly of Mrs. Molesworth 
without Walter Crane nor E. Nesbit without H. R. 
Millar; Sambourne may regain his monopoly of The 
Water Babies and H. J. Ford of Lang’s Fairy Books, 
but a late-comer, Shepard, has made a definite conquest 
of Kenneth Grahame and of Bevis, while Peter Pan 
and Wendy and The Secret Garden still await their 
true interpreters. 


With Lewis Carroll, however, there is a certain 
difference. Tenniel, Holiday, Frost and Furniss are 
more than just the first pictorial creators of his scenes 
and characters. Dodgson’s relations with his illustra- 
tors were peculiar, and the closest parallel is with such 
authors as Thackeray and Hugh Lofting who drew 
their own pictures. 


He was himself a disappointed artist. He began to 
draw before he could write, and his illustrations flood 
the early “family” magazines intended for the circle 
at Croft, but since given to the world almost in 
completeness. 


He was drawing and sketching as an undergraduate, 
and the new art of photography was an art indeed to 
him when he took it up at the age of twenty-four, his 
Studentship and Lectureship at Christ Church giving 
him the means to indulge in what was then a rather 
expensive hobby. That he was an artist is shown by 
the excellence of his photographs, and he was, accord- 
ing to Mr. Helmut Gernsheim, the greatest photo- 
grapher of children that the Victorian age produced. 


Photography did not kill his passion for drawing, in- 
deed when he ceased to use his camera in 1880 he had 
already felt that it was really only a poor mechanical 
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substitute for the pencil, and was sketching his child- 
friends on the beach at Eastbourne. After this he 
studied drawing again, visiting the studios of his 


friends Gertrude Thomson, and Mrs. Shute, in search 
of models. 


When the family magazines came to an end, the 
friendships with children began, and a vital part of his 
power of entertaining them lay in the ease and humour 
with which he could dash off little drawings for their 
delectation. Specimens survive of drawings made for 
some of his earliest child-friends, the children of 
George MacDonald, and we may be sure that many 
another was consigned to the wastepaper basket by 


Mrs. Liddell when her children grew too old to be 
amused by them. 


Alice’s Adventures were first told on July 4, 1862, 
and at Alice Liddell’s earnest request Dodgson con- 
sented to write the story down for her, and went on 
collecting material for it, until he actually began to do 
so that November. This manuscript, Alice’s Adven- 
tures Underground, he illustrated himself (it was 
issued in facsimile in 1886, and is now in the British 
Museum), considering the pictures to be an integral 
part of the story; and although he finished the text first 
(10 Feb., 1863), he left all the spaces necessary for 
the undrawn pictures which he continued to add 
from time to time for more than a year: obviously 
they were in his mind from the first, but he lacked the 
opportunity and the skill to complete them sooner. 


When the publication of Alice was suggested, he 
consulted Ruskin as to whether his own illustrations 
were good enough for publication. Ruskin’s opinion 


was against them, and Dodgson accepted the judg- 
ment of the master, 
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Shortly after this he engaged Tenniel to illustrate 
the book, knowing his work in Punch and The Ingolds- 
by Legends. “Engaged” is literally true, as it is with 
all his other illustrators : the artist was his hired expert 
to translate into fact what Dodgson himself could see 
with his mind’s-eye but could not set down upon paper. 
Tenniel had a hard time of it, however successful the 
result of this unexpected form of collaboration proved 
to be, and he refused to be subjected to the like treat- 
ment again. 


Dodgson, pleased with the success of Alice, and hav- 
ing his mind still stored with sufficient tales told to the 
Liddells to make another volume, decided to write 
Through the Looking Glass. This was as early as the 
end of 1866: before beginning to write, he approached 
Tenniel, who was “unable” to undertake the work of 
illustrating. Throughout 1867 he was in search of an 
artist : first examining their work, and then approach- 
ing the men themselves. Failing Tenniel, Richard 
Doyle was his first choice, and then Sir Noel Paton: 
neither was forthcoming, nor apparently was a now- 
forgotten artist named Proctor. Both Paton and Doyle 
insisted that Tenniel was the only man, and Dodgson, 
by agreeing to postpone publication for two years at 
least, managed finally to engage him again. Only when 
Tenniel was certain did he begin to write Through the 
Looking Glass. 


Dodgson’s procedure with his other illustrators was 
exactly similar. Bruno’s Revenge was written in 1867 
(Dodgson himself drew a picture for this, and for 
certain of the poems in the book itself), and all the 
main portions of Sylvie and Bruno existed in his mind, 
and were told frequently to children before 1880: but 


the original short story and some notes were all that — 


existed in writing. 
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In search of an artist, he found Henry Holiday, who 
illustrated The Hunting of the Snark which was in- 
tended (until it grew too long) as a part of Sylvie and 
Bruno. Dodgson was so well satisfied with Holiday's 
work that he engaged him to make a specimen drawing 
of the two fairy children (it was reproduced in 
Collingwood’s biography) : this satisfied him, but was 
vetoed by Ruskin, and once again Dodgson bowed to 
authority. George du Maurier and Linley Sambourne 
both supplied specimens for Rhyme? and Reason?, but 
neither became its illustrator, that honour being 
reserved for the American artist Arthur Burdett Frost 
who had just come to the fore as the first presenter in 
pictures of the Uncle Remus stories. Dodgson was satis- 
fied with his work (though not with his unreliable 
habits) and engaged him again for 4 Tangled Tale. 
But he was not suitable for Sy/vie and Bruno as Dodg- 


son did not consider him able to draw a satisfactory 
child. 


Now the search grew more intensive. Tenniel, the 
first choice of course, refused positively: Holiday, 
Sambourne, Du Maurier and Frost all failed to satisfy 
Dodgson’s requirements. Walter Crane came sudden- 
ly to notice with the earliest of Mrs. Molesworth’s 
children’s stories—but refused to draw with the thin 
lines required by Dodgson, and was out of the running. 
The minor artists, Alice Havers, Gertrude Thomson 
and Mrs. Shute were being considered, not very 
seriously, when a new Punch artist, Harry Furniss, 
though not ideal, proved able to draw satisfactory 
children, and willing to submit to all Dodgson’s 
conditions. 


Dodgson received Furniss’s acceptance on March 


-9, 1885, and wrote to him next day: “I have a consid- 


erable mass of chaotic materials for a story, but have 
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never had the heart to go to work to construct the story 
as a whole, owing to its seeming so hopeless that I 
should ever find a suitable artist. Now that you are 
found, I shall go back to my Alice In Wonderland 
style of work with every hope of making a success.” 


Sylvie and Bruno (Part I, 1889: Part II, 1893) was 
as perfect a synthesis of author and artist as the Alices : 
that it was only a minor book was due to Dodgson’s 
failing inspiration. Whether another Alice could have 
raised Furniss to the level of Tenniel is an interesting 
speculation : so is it to wonder whether Tenniel would 
hold so high a position in the history of book-illustra- 
tion if he had not been engaged by Lewis Carroll and 
moulded by him to be the one perfect visual interpreter 
. Wonderland and the country Through the Looking- 

lass. 

















The New Books 


GarreETTo. Gloglo: the story of a little circus seal. 

Illus. by the author. 60 pp. 84 X 94 boards. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson 15/6 
It is a long time since we saw colour like this, reminiscent 
of the very best French work. The first and last impression is 
of blazing exuberant colour, but there is more in the book than 
that, excellent draughtsmanship, humour, a nice collection of 
characters and an agreeable if not particularly original, story. 

An outstanding picture book. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Bennett, A. Lady Porks. Illus. by the author. 
128 pp. 734 X 5. P , Edmund Ward 7/6 

Most bright children of ten have some of the qualities 
which go to make a good book, observation, freedom from in- 
hibitions, a feeling for words, humour. What they usually 
lack is the perseverance to get beyond the first page. Anthea 
has kept going for 128 pages, each with a pencil drawing and 
a few well-chosen words. Full marks for perseverance! High 
marks also for observation, humour, literary skill and invention. 
The publishers print a photograph of the young author which 
shows her to be attractive, intelligent, refreshingly normal. 
She must be terrifying to know. Her analysis of human 
behaviour as revealed in her story of pigs and other domestic 
animals is positively surgical. How precisely she hits off the 
foibles of adults! It is happy that she, the daughter of a 
clergyman, shows her keenest comment in the picture of the 
equine parson. 

One must beware of extravagant praise. Anthea’s tech- 
nique in drawing lags behind her invention; it is possible to see 
how vainly she tries to make her pencil reproduce the idea 
which is firmly drawn in her mind. Her story too is partly 
the product of a good memory. But she has a real feeling for 
words and considerable discretion in the use of them; of how 
many adult writers for children could this be said ? I think 
that many children will delight in this book and will expect 
more from the same inventive mind. 
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Crare, H. Five dolls in a house. Illus. by C. Leslie. 


135 p. 74 X 5... : ; Bodley Head 8/6 

What happens inside when the dolls’ house door is shut ? 
Countless little girls must have imagined adventures for their 
small inhabitants, and in this amusing tale of five dolls, vary- 
ing from Vanessa the domineering doll with the feathery hat 
to quiet little Lupin who wears only a blue vest—not forgetting 
the Cockney monkey who makes rude remarks down the chim- 
ney Miss Clare has written a book which invites comparison 
with Rumer Godden’s The doll’s house. Five dojis has 
more immediate appeal to the child herself, being more simply 
written and printed in larger type. Miss Clare has brought 
imagination, skill and humour to the telling of the dolls’ ad- 
ventures, and one can guess that this will be a favourite with 
seven and eight-year-old girls, in spite of the illustrations which 
oddly appear against bright blue backgrounds. The pull-out 
plan of the house, however, makes up for this, and adds to the 
attraction of the book. 


Drake, B. The Book of Lyonne. Illus. by Mervyn 
Peake. 260 pp. 74 X5. . ‘ Falcon Press 12/6 


The Lyonne is a pyjama case in the shape of a lion with 
a zip fastener up his middle. He arrives one Christmas morn- 
ing under the bed of a small boy, and has a series of nearly 
inconsequent adventures while settling down with the other 
toys. This is an embarrassing book in the Winnie-the-Pooh 
tradition ; a family joke not funny enough for general consump- 
tion, about a private pet not lovable enough to endear beyond 
his own nursery. The illustrations by Mervyn Peake—decora- 
tive but distinctly uncosy—seem an odd choice for this text. 


Geez, H. L. Johnnie Brown. Illus. by M. Gernat. 
88 pp. 8 X 54. ; ‘ Brockhampton Press 5/- 


This book is intended for younger children to read for 
themselves, and both in physical make-up and literary content 
is very suitable for that purpose. It is an easy size to handle, 
the print is bold, and the illustrations are pleasant and accord 
well with the text. The chapters are really separate little 
stories about the everyday doings of Johnnie; they are told 
with engaging simplicity, and seem, on the whole, very probable. 

Unfortunately the author has been rather too anxious to 
impart a high moral tone to her book, with the result that 
Johnnie’s kindness and unselfishness—demonstrated anew in 
almost every chapter—bhegin to grow monotonous, and the 
reader almost longs for a little human naughtiness. 








eee 
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HovurtHaneg, U. Highdays and holidays. Illus. by 

R. Hummerstone. 88 pp. 8 X 54. Brockhampton 
Press 5/- 
Miss Hourihane has earned an excellent name as a 
writer for the eight-year-old and under, first with her Buttons 
and Mac stories, and later with the Listen with Mother 
tales. If large print, clear drawings, stories which reflect the 
interests of little boys and girls, with a sense of security and 
friendliness as background, are necessary for the younger 
reader, then this collection of simple tales is ideal. The 
Brockhampton Press, as well as the author, are to be congratu- 
lated on producing these books for children who have grown 
out of the picture-book stage, but have not yet mastered the 

ability to read a full-length story. 


Hurt, F. M. % in trouble. Illus. by G. Dunlop. 
181 pp. 74 X 5 : Nelson 6/- 
Miranda Pringle usually told strangers that her name was 
Andina Petronella, and her parents an Italian Count and Count- 
ess. This was a typical piece of romantic fabrication : and most 


of her troubles arose from her habit of telling unlikely stories 
about herself. 


Despite this very obvious failing Andy is rather an attrac- 
tive person, and the only character in the book who has the 
least spark of life. The other members of the caste, children 
and adults, are stock figures, except for the erratic ‘Aunty Loo’. 
Having got into quite a serious scrape through her own care- 
lessness, and being unable to convince the grown-ups of her 
plight because they think that she must be romancing again, 
Andy is extricated from her troubles and determines to reform. 


The style of the narrative and conversation is easy, but 
flat and without distinction. 


Norsury, J. Let's Jearn to sew. Illus. 63 pp. 

8 X 54. ; Bodley Head 5/- 
This useful little book is designed to teach quite young 
children to sew without adult instruction or supervision. The 
drudgery is taken out of the elementary stages by showing the 
reader how to make useful and decorative articles with each 
stitch learnt, instead of merely practising the stitches on waste 
material. The text achieves a happy blend of clear instruction 

and ‘readability’; the many diagrams are excellent, 
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Viturers, A. Pilot Pete. Illus. by H. T. Cauldwell. 
64 pp. 9 X 6. : . ‘ Museum Press 8/6 


Pete is a porpoise who owes much to the memory of 
Pelorus Jack. His help to shipping is so effective that he wins 
immunity for himself and the other animals who occupy the 
rocky island in the South Pacific. There is a good deal of 
honest observation in the story and the animals, although they 
are allowed human speech, keep fairly well to their own 
natures. The general impression however is unsatisfactory ; 
Mr. Villiers’ style is distressingly flat, and his book is not 
helped by a mean format and poor illustrations. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Auer, D. Sunset Leathercraft Book. Illus. 95 pp. 
Wwxs . . ‘ Putnam 10/6 


A good introduction to a fascinating craft. The introduc- 
tory chapters describe the various types of leather, and the tools 
used in working them. Then follow a graded series of ‘pro- 
jects’, and instructions are given for making purses, bags, toys, 
gloves and slippers. The patterns and diagrams are easy to 
follow, and the illustrations especially those of the various tools 
and their uses, are informative, but not really pleasing because 
of the flat tones. 


AmprosE, K._ Beginners, please! Illus. 67 pp. 


74 X 5S. 


A : , Black 6/- 
A skilfully condensed textbook for ballet teachers and 
students. The important beginnings put (by two experts) into 
a nutshell. Brief information and easy-to-follow drawings ot 
each movement. One can imagine it being lovingly thumbed 
by ambitious dancing children for whom most practising must 
be a lonely business. A book for the serious rather than the 
mere enthusiast. Here are the stark facts of mechanics and 
tedious work that lie behind the romantic shiny facade of this 
popular subject. 
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Brintey, R. Soft toy making. Illus. 93 pp. 7 X 5. 

Muller 6/- 

Miss Brinley has compressed into this little book instruc- 

tions and patterns for making dozens of soft toys, grading from 

the simplest pram and cot toys to elaborate life-like animals. 

A wide variety of dolls and animals in felt and fur fabric are 
included, and there is also a section on knitted toys, which are 
often ignored in this type of book. Patterns for enlarging 

are given in almost all cases; and the illustrations are really 


helpful. 


This is a practical book, a condensed manual, shorn of all 
unnecessary verbiage, and therefore not a book to be read as 
literature or for entertainment. 


BurcHFIELD, R. W. & E. M. New Zealand. Illus. 

85 pp. 8X5. . ‘ ‘ Black 6/6 
There is always interest in the most distant member of 
the British Commonwealth because it is most like Britain. 
Here we have an adequate account of the discovery of New 
Zealand, the bitter struggles between the Maoris and the first 
white settlers, and the country as it is today. There are sec- 
tions on the life and customs of the people, their industries and 
their recreations. The final chapter deals with New Zealand- 
ers at war. The book has an appendix of facts and figures, an 
index, four colour plates, ten photographs and a map. A 

useful addition to the Lands and Peoples Series. 


CARTER, : Speed Six! Illus. by T. Weare. 173 pp. 

nah ; The Bodley Head 8/6 
In setting his story against the activities of a small group 

of young men who make an uncertain but enjoyable living from 
the resuscitation of ‘vintage’ cars (nothing later than 1932). 
Mr. Carter has struck a really original note. In relating their 
effort to win the Le Mans Twenty-Four Hour Race with a 
twenty-five year old Speed Six Bentley, fighting against the 
interference of an unscrupulous rival as well as against im- 
proved modern materials and design, the author lifts the story 
into the highest levels of motoring romance. Perhaps few boys 

or girls will appreciate the quality of the car around which the 
story centres, but in these days when individualism among 
cars has been submerged by industrial mergers and ‘typ-ing’ 
of coachwork and accessories, Mr. Carter’s book may do a 
useful job in reminding the present generation of the work of 
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motoring pioneers and craftsmen. In any case, he handles the 
climax of the race and the subsidiary theme of smuggling across | 
the Channel with such spirit and sense of proportion that the » | 
book is worth while apart from the love of a great motoring 

era which the author manages to convey. 


Cairns, G.O. & J. F. Australia. Illus. 90 pp. 

8 X 5. . . ‘ , , ‘ Black 6/6 

This is a lively account of Australia and its people. In 

view of the Royal visit, there is an increased interest in this 

subject. Boys and girls will enjoy the story of the early days 

in this vast land and will be almost envious of the apparently 

wonderful times of sports, games and recreations that their 

Australian counterparts enjoy. The authors make useful sug- 

gestions for further reading, and the book contains four colour 

plates, twelve photographs and a map. It belongs to the Lands 
and Peoples Series. 


Douctas, F. The Sentimental smuggler. Illus. by 

D. Kettlewell. 196 pp. 8 X 54. . Faber 9/6 
Five short stories, told in the first person by one of the 

three sophisticated, bright young children to whom the adven- 
tures happen. The settings in various parts of the country, 
Dartmoor, Rye, Yorkshire, London, and on the sea, are 
attractively evoked, and the plots concern such never-failing 
favourites as smugglers, escaped convicts, a chance to act on 

a real stage, a long lost nephew and a ghost. These stories are 
for children still of an age when it is pleasanter to be read to 
than to read, so have extra virtue in the fact that they will 
prove amusing in their observant child’s eye way to grown ups 





as well. 
ExtswortH, J. The Dark Raider. Illus. by B. Kay. 
186 pp. 734 X 5. ‘ Brockhampton Press 6/6 
As a lighthearted mystery of the railway bookstall type ‘ 


The Dark Raider does very well. Richard and Michael, on a 
camping holiday in Devon, become involved in the pursuit of 
a crook in the course of which they are abducted to France and j 
meet an amiable and efficient Frenchman who takes a hand in 
the pursuit. Back in England they trail the crooks over Dart- 
moor and finally corner them in a disused lighthouse. The 
story has plenty of incident, well related, with adequate sus- 
pense and much courage on the part of the boys. The weakness 
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of the plot as a whole is that at no point is there convincing 
evidence that the pursuit could not have been organised equally 
efficiently and intelligently by the police whose interest in “The 
Dark Raider’ is revealed at the beginning. 


Forest, A. The Marlows and the traitor. Illus. by 

D. Kettlewell. 253 pp. 8 X 5. : Faber 10/6 
Another summer holiday adventure by (as well as in and 
on) the sea, but an unusually good one. The children become 
involved with a traitor and prevent his escaping in a submarine 
with the secrets; nothing remarkable in the bare plot, but what 
is remarkable is the fact that these children are interesting as 
people, not as named puppets playing their parts in the un- 
ravelling of mystery. They are individuals with thoughts who 
develop through their experiences and are capable of feeling 
fear, pain, even of tears, as well as being able to rise to moments 
of bravery. The story is told in great detail, accurate, un- 
fluffy; the author obviously knows what she is talking about. 
We see it all through with the Marlows and grow to like them. 
I hope however, that they will not become another ‘book’ 
family, doomed to an annual adventure—‘things do so happen 
to us’. A writer who can create such amusing and vital charac- 

ters must keep busy and introduce us to some more. 


Hatt, A. The Admiral’s secret. 191 pp. 74 X 5. 

Harrap 6/6 
The foundation of Mr. Hall’s mystery is certainly original 
and intriguing and he unravels a fairly complicated skein of 
rival interests with considerable finesse. ‘The story emerges 
from the military and financial chaos of Europe at the end of 
World War II but is rapidly transferred to the Norfolk 
marshes where an exciting three-cornered game of hide-and- 
seek is staged. The final solution of the mystery depends on 
the resolution of a simple but tantalising cypher which baffles 
all concerned for a long time. As the solution falls into the 
hands of all parties more or less simultaneously it can be 
imagined that the climax of the tale is as complex as its begin- 
ning but the author handles this too with the assurance of an 
experienced stage manager. In evaluating The Admiral’s 
Secret one might fairly say that in general atmosphere it 
resembles a nicely-adjusted adolescent version of The Riddle of 
the Sands without the finely-worked time-tables of the latter. 

Of its kind, an excellent book for the money. 
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KENDALL, J. Great discoveries by young chemists. 
Illus. 232 pp. ; ‘ : Nelson 12/6 


It is good to know that a new edition of Professor Ken- 
dall’s book has been called for. Even if the old copy is not 
worn out by frequent handling. the new one should be obtained 
for the sake of the recent material incorporated. The author 
maintains, with plenty of entertaining evidence, that in chemical 
discovery the rule is too old at forty, or thereabouts. These 
lively youngsters once again demonstrate the place of imagina- 
tion in scientific investigation. Yet we are not to conclude 
that chemists should be assigned some other task after the 
middle years, for where then would the Professor be, who is 
old enough to enliven the book with personal reminiscences 
of some of his subjects ? He does not attribute the making of 
the atom bomb to young chemists, and specifically states that he 
will not give a recipe for its manufacture. But in a new 
Ruthless Rhyme he gives the game away completely. So let 
grown-ups beware! 


LyncH, J. How to make mobiles. Illus. 96 pp. 
9X 6. , Thames & Hudson 12/6 


A good book « on any craft should make the reader exclaim 
to himself “What fun to do this, Ill start at once!” This 
book certainly makes the construction of those strange objects 
one sees in exhibitions and shop displays seem both easy and 
alluring. After an introductory chapter entitled ‘What is a 
mobile’, the author proceeds to give terse directions for 
assembling various simple mobiles, illustrated by numerous 
diagrams, and a series of stimulating photographs. 


Mr. Lynch communicates his own enthusiasm, and arouses 
an answering enthusiasm in the reader. The book should be 
of particular interest to older schoolchildren and young students 
of art. 


Matuews, M. E. Sixpenny holiday. Illus. by P. A. 
Jobson. 206 pp. 8 X 53. F ; Blackie 9/6 





Readers who are acquainted with the Redheads of Windy- 
ridge may enjoy this story, but if you are a newcomer to the 
series, you will find yourself very much at sea among the group 
of children who camp out, cycle in Surrey, enter for a puppetry 
competition. and generally “mess about” during the summer 
holidays. References are continually made to adventures which 
presumably occurred in other books of the series, and the con- 
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versation and much of the action is scrappy and spasmodic. 
True, children do talk and behave like this, but there seems 
to be no connection between some of the events described, and 
the puppet competition and the loss of a wallet which forces 
Jonty to spend a holiday with only 6d. in his pocket, are the 
only things linking the happenings together. Some pleasant 
descriptions of country sights and sounds are tucked in among 
the busy activities of the children, whom one gets to know 
better as the book progresses, if one has the patience to read 
to the end. 

P. A. Jobson’s chapter head-pieces are on the whole pleas- 
ing but 9/6 seems a lot to pay for a book of this kind. 


Merrett. J. Steamships. Illus. 141 pp. 74 X 5. 
Muller 6/- 

This book belongs to that rather odd series of “True 
Books”. Apart from being non-fiction, there doesn’t seem the 
slightest connecting link between the titles. 

Mr. Merrett, who has been a regular Children’s Hour 
broadcaster since pre-war days, traces the history of the steam- 
ship from its beginning two hundred years ago up to the 
present day. His interesting story is helped along by numerous 
line drawings. Children with the sea and ships in their blood 
will enjoy it. 

NeEuRATH, M. A Message round the world. Illus. 
36 pp. 84 X 7}. : ' Parrish 6/- 

Miss Neurath has tackled no more difficult subject for 
clarification than this, communication by telephone, radio and 
television, and it must be admitted that one of her readers is 
now nearly as ignorant as he was before reading her lively 
exposition. However this book is for children, and no doubt 
many boys (and girls) start with an advantage over their un- 
technical elders. It seems unlikely that the complex subject 
could be made simpler than in these brilliant formalised draw- 
ings and brief phrases. Some books in this series have attempted 
too many different things; this is concentrated and effective. 


Peacock, ©. How I became a detective. Illus. 
118 pp. 73 X 5. ‘ Nelson 5/- 
This autobiography has been written very largely with the 
purpose of telling a boy how he may become a detective if that 
is his ambition. The “Enterprise Library”, to which this book 
is a recent addition, is yet another series of career books. 
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The story is well told. Mr. Peacock describes what urged ; 

him to join the Police Force and the intensive training that 
has to be gone through before the real work of catching 
criminals can begin. The longest chapter in the book deals 
with forgery cases with which he was associated and which 
were his speciality. It is a fascinating and inspiring account of 
a vital job; and fortunately the author never forgets to recount 
some of the humours of police work. 


Puipson, J. Good luck to the rider. Illus. by 

M. Horder. 149 pp. 8 X 5. Angus & Robertson 10/6 
This is a book which might well be missed by many 
children’s librarians, as it is published by an Australian firm (with 
a London branch) and has not received much publicity in this 
country. It was awarded first place in an Australian Child- 
ren’s Book of the Year competition, 1953, and certainly deserves 
this distinction. Although at first sight it seems to be just 
another pony book, it is in fact very much more than that. The 
young heroine lives on a large country property in N.S.W., 
with a pleasant and normal sort of family, and the everyday 
incidents of her life make up the background of the story— 
bush picnics, the local agricultural show, riding, mustering. 
going away to school. The main theme is the girl’s attachment 
to a bush-bred foal which proves to be a veritable ugly duck- 
| ling, but through her faith in the horse and her desire to prove 
its worth, she herself outgrows her timidity and indecision, 
and becomes a much more responsible and confident person. 
The Australian setting and way of life is vividly and convinc- 
ingly described, without undue emphasis on natural calamities 
like floods and fires. The characters are lively and likeable, 
and their relationships sound, though not sentimental. Girls 
: who like outdoor stories, and who are interested in countries 

other than their own, should thoroughly enjoy this book. 


Setu, R. The Secret Service. Illus. by D. H. Walsh. ‘ 

142 pp. 74 X 5. ; ‘ , ‘ Muller 6/- 

This could be the most disappointing of the True Book 

: series which Messrs. Muller are at present propagating. The 
author, as a founder member of the Intelligence Bureau of the 

B.B.C. war-time Monitoring Service, an Intelligence Officer in 

Bomber Command and a Special Operations Executive agent 

in Estonia, should know what he is talking about and occasion- 

ally shows that he does. But for the most part the book might 
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equally well have been written by a hack who had read a great 
many novels and some popular articles on the same subject. 
Admittedly Mr. Seth is sound in his view (noted on the dust- 
cover) that the incidents of real-life espionage are often too 
incredible for fiction, but that does not excuse the impression 
of artificiality which pervades much of the book. Its com- 
position is too hurried and its balance is destroyed by alterna- 
tion in method. When Mr. Seth deals with what might be 
called administration he tends to be over terse: when 
he demonstrates the history of intelligence, as through the story 
of Defoe, or the problem of status, as through the tale of 
Benedict Arnold, his gifts as a story-teller come into play and 
he tends to dwell on the matter in hand. Except in the latter 
cases the book contains little that could not be ‘picked up’ in 
general reading and an observant reader will tend to distrust 
an author who passes such statements as: “This body of Ger- 
man spies was a singularly peculiar bunch. As a matter of 
fact they were not very different from the ordinary specimen 
of German spy.” On the other hand the book is cheap by 
modern standards and Mr. Seth has done as well as might be 
expected within a limited space. 


SETH, R. Operation Lama. 192 pp. 74 X 5. Muller 8/6 
Ronald Seth’s books are in the John Buchan tradition. 
He is well qualified to write tales of espionage, as he has a 
background of foreign service and war-time experience and 
his forthcoming book on the Secret Service should be of even 
greater interest than these adventures of Captain Grant. This 
resourceful agent is sent to Tibet to smuggle one of the Lamas 
or “Living Gods” out of the country in order to foil a Chinese 
plot. Two previous agents have disappeared in this land of 
mystery, but Grant has the assistance of a Dr. Nishimba, who 
having mastered the art of thought-projection, often saves the 
situation when the enemy becomes dangerous. There is little 
characterization, and the story at times seems wildly improb- 
able, but we are told that “the East is much more mysterious 
in reality than you will ever read in books.” 


StnpaL_, M. A. Young Solario. 256 pp. 8 X 54. 
Warne 7/- 
There is nothing pretentious about this homely story of 
two schoolgirls and their novelist mother, but it provides a 
very readable tale for girls of twelve and over, particularly 
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those of the Secondary Modern School kind who are beginning 
to look beyond school to business life and the possibilities of 
relationships and friendships outside the family. The dialogue, 
of which there is plenty, is easy and natural, the characters 
are for the most part pleasant young people, and although it 
seems unusual for an uneducated gipsy lad (the “Young 
Solario” of the title) to take up a full-time artistic career, it 
is not beyond the bounds of possibility. 


SmitH, J. A. (Ed.) The Faber book of children’s 
verse. 412 pp. 84 X.5}. ‘ Faber 12/6 


This anthology has been made with children of 8-14 in 
mind, and we are told that “there is no poem in the book that 
has not been liked by children” (by the editor and other adults 
when young, or by children of today). It is divided into 21 
sections, covering a wide range of mood and fantasy. The 
editor, who is the widow of the poet Michael Roberts, tells 
us in her introduction, which is well worth reading, that she 
has set out to “stock up the attics of children’s minds with en- 
joyment for the future” and to give them poems that present 
the great moments of life from varying angles so that they may 
learn to discriminate between true and false emotion. She has 
chosen not only poems which are well within a child’s capacity 
to understand, but others, often by modern poets, which will 
arouse the growing imaginative spirit. No anthology can 
satisfy completely, but this one has thrown ‘its net widely—too 
widely, some may feel, particularly in the sections dealing with 
the deeper emotions. 


This is a book to possess and to dip into at all times and 
seasons; teachers and parents can use it for reading to the 
younger ones, while older boys and girls will enjoy it long 
after they have left school behind them. 


Stott, C. The General in command. 159 pp. 
74 X 5. F Muller 8/6 


This is a curious short book. The blurb mentions ‘the 
Stevenson tradition’ but there are many other echoes, from 
Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes to Stalky & Co. and The Lost Prince 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett. It is the story of a campaign 
between the boys of a badly run orphanage, against the masters 
and staff, brilliantly commanded, and ultimately victorious. It 
is told by two Army officers who look back from old age to this 
boyhood battle in which they were involved, The campaign is 
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described in great detail and with all the technical jargon that 
so bewitches Army men. It is a grand game of soldiers while 
it lasts and there is a sentimental epilogue to show that the chief 
‘protagonists eventually met deaths on a real battlefield as brave 
and bloody as any they could possibly have wished. Boys may 
find in this story the same rather old fashioned fascination that 
still lingers round toy forts and tin soldiers for a generation 
more at home with model aircraft and commando tactics. 


Tuomas, J. Lawrence of Arabia. Illus. 136 pp. 
2 oe oe ‘ ; : . , Muller 6/- 
There is no shortage of biographies of T. E. Lawrence 
written specially for the junior reader, for his story of adven- 
ture in the desert during the First World War has made him 
into one of the few really outstanding characters of the first half 
of the twentieth century. The latest one is by no means the 
best from a literary viewpoint, but it should appeal to second- 

ary modern schoolboys in search of a good yarn. 
One wishes that the book could have risen above the 
ordinary, but neither the writing, the production nor the illus- 
trations can do so. And above all, Lawrence himself was never 


mediocre. 
WestTiakE, V. The Ten pound pony. Illus. by P. 
Biegel. 208 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ; Blackie 5/- 


The title of this book suggests that we are to have once 
again the story of the pony picked up for a song by an ignorant 
boy or girl. and turning out the perfect specimen, which wins 
all prizes at the local gymkhanas and ends up in a blaze of 
glory at Olympia. 

I believe that most readers will be pleasantly surprised 
to find that this is not so. The pony turns out to be a sensible 
sort, the children learn to ride it at a reasonable rate, and no 
one is a world beater. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
author, having avoided the obvious cliché nicely, should fall 
into another one in the shape of the estranged relatives brought 
together by the actions of the children. Little Lord Fauntleroy 
dealt with this situation for all time. Nevertheless, the story 
goes with a swing, and carries the reader with it to at any rate 
a partial suspension of disbelief. It is told by one of the child- 
ren and the style is suitably colloquial without overdoing it. 
The pony forms the centre of the story but does not monopolise 
it, and consequently the book should appeal to those who like 
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a family story with a dash of adventure thrown in, as well as 
to the horse-mad. 


Wooncock, P. Come boating with me. Illus. 142 pp. 
maxes ; Muller 9/6 


This book, from the hand of an expert who has written 
many such books for the adult novice, is intended for the over 
twelves and its chapters on sailing, boat handling, fitting-out, 
and racing are particularly good. The information they con- 
tain is put over in simple form with detailed information on 
knots, methods, and materials appearing in the relevant places 
rather than in separate sections. 

The picture of a loaded twelve-foot dinghy conjured up 
by the chapter on camping would upset Samuel Plimsoll and 
makes a good argument for cruising in company, with the 
equipment shared between two or more dinghies. 

The safety precautions which might be of value to the 
juvenile who is restrained by parental anxieties are not suffic- 
iently stressed. Swimming, life-jackets, and air-bags are 
“musts” which rob the inevitable capsize of most of its risks. 
Although these precautions are mentioned there is no chapter 
on capsize drill. 

The information given on navigation is clear although the 
lead-line is omitted, but one is left with a disturbing vision of 
the youthful navigator laying off courses with a protractor and 
chart while obeying the dinghy sailor’s rule that the main-sheet 
must never be made fast. 

Altogether this is a useful addition to the juvenile library 
but it would be more helpful to would-be sailors if writers 
of this kind of book would present the reader with more 
ammunition for the demolishing of parental qualms. 


Way, R. B. The Story of British locomotives. Illus. 
75 pp. 8} X 6}. : Methuen 8/6 





This latest addition to ‘the “Outlines” series follows the 
same pattern as the earlier volumes to which we gave a warm 
welcome. It is quite up to standard and will be another in- 
valuable work of reference. The author is a well-known 
authority; both his style of writing and his line drawings are 
admirably clear and precise. He gives us a comprehensive 
account of British locomotives from the beginning to the 
present day. Like other volumes in this series this book has 
been made considerably more useful by the Select Book List 
on the subject which has been supplied by Miss E. N. Bewick. 
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FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


PauL, L. Sir Thomas More. Illus. 222 pp. 8 X 5. 

Faber 12/6 
_.  Holbein’s portrait will be familiar to many. They will 
also know that More wrote one of our great classics of litera- 
ture, and that his patron Henry VIII executed him. This 
book should be read by those who wish to fill.in this meagre 
outline, where ease of narration conceals much learning and 
weighing of evidence. The Renaissance in England is rightly 
symbolised by More, the scholar and Oxford Reformer, the 
friend of Colet and Erasmus. He never sought office, but 
never refused when his duty bade him accept. When that of 
Lord Chancellor, previously held by that magnificent prelate 
Wolsey, devolved upon the unostentatious More, it was not 
refused; but it was given up when Henry demanded supreme 
ecclesiastical authority. Three years later the struggle between 
Prince and Pope brought More to the scaffold. This was the 
heroic end of the head of a happy though often penurious 
family, in which were initiated revolutionary educational 
methods, and where pious practices did not stifle quiet humour. 


Rott, L..T. C. Railway adventure. Illus. 176 pp. 
83 X 54. : ‘ ; . Constable 21/- 

This is indeed a lovely book. It is not written for children, 
but one cannot but implore public librarians to buy it for their 
junior libraries and school librarians to see that it is added to 
their stocks. It will appeal to all railway enthusiasts, to the 
general reader and to every lover of adventure. Above all it 
shows that even in these days of collectivisation and depersonal- 
isation, a handful of amateurs can perform immensely valuable 
feats, thereby giving great happiness to their fellowmen and 
greatly enriching their own experience. 

In 1950 it seemed certain that the old Talyllyn Railway 
which had been serving a remote and beautiful valley in the 
Merioneth mountains since 1865, would have to close down. 

*- Then Mr. Rolt and a group of amateur railwaymen came to 
the rescue. They raised the money and the labour to put the 
line into working order and now it carries thousands of 
excursionists along its beautiful seven miles of track during the 


‘ summer months. Once again its time-table is to be found in 
‘Bradshaw ! 
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Mr. Rolt is a writer of splendid prose; he is a joy to read. 
His book is graced with a foreword by John Betjeman and 
drawings by James Boswell. There are some excellent photo- 
graphs, including a frontispiece which will fire the imagination 
of any boy. 

This book inspired the British film “The Titfield 
Thunderbolt.” 


Siwcwick, J. B. William Herschel. Ullus. 228 pp. 
8 x 5. : Faber 12/6 


William Herschel was $ to live for more than eighty years. 
Had he died at half his allotted span he would have had a 
place in musical histories as an accomplished performer on sev- 
eral instruments, an assiduous teacher, and an able concert 
director. His compositions would seem to have been pleasant 
but not especially original, and he would have been rated well 
below Mozart, Haydn and the sons of Bach. A note might 
have been added about his hobby of constructing telescopes 
and exploring the night sky. Yet this hobby was to oust music 
as a livelihood, and lead to Herschel becoming one of the great 
astronomers, worthy of a place beside Copernicus, Galileo and 
Kepler. A most skilful technician, he cast, ground and polish- 
ed mirrors of unusual dimensions, and his telescopes were in 
great demand. With his instruments he patiently amassed 
huge quantities of data, undeterred by frost and rain, aided 
by his devoted sister Caroline, who came to be regarded as a 
distinguished astronomer in her own right, and whose life 
forms no small part of this book. Then he applied his remark- 
able imagination to his data, and revolutionised current ideas 
of stellar cosmogony. 


From bandsman in the Hanoverian Guards to permanent 
fame (as a naturalised Briton) as the discoverer of Uranus and 
the nature of the Galaxy, a knighthood and presidency of the 
Astronomical Association—this makes a real scientific romance, 
narrated by one who is both astronomer and man of letters. 


Tuompson, C. V. E. The Adventure of space travel. 
Illus. 253 pp. 8 X 5}... Dobson 10/6 





As Deputy Technical Director of the British Interplanet- 
ary Society Mr. Thompson may be expected to be master of 
his subject and the matter of his book makes one feel that he is. 
In addition he achieves a readable summary of the known data 
and intelligent speculation which affect the possibility and con- 
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ditions of travel in space, without condescension and without 
confusion. Any school child sufficiently developed to take an 
interest in this topic should have no difficulty in assimilating the 
information here presented in such an orderly and coherent 
manner. Not only is Mr. Thompson convincing on the tech- 
nical side; he ensures that readers shall keep a sense of propor- 
tion both with regard to the physical problems involved and 
with respect to the human and sociological significance of this 
new field of experiment and eventual exploration. ‘The book 
is well illustrated with diagrams in the text and with photo- 
graphic plates permitted by various technical organisations or 
made from drawings by R. A. Smith. As a book for school 
libraries it should prove a useful follower and corrective for the 
wilder forms of science fiction at present in vogue. 


TscuirFety, A. F. The Man from Woodpecker 
Creek. 

Older readers of this book will no doubt be familiar with 
the name of Lucas Bridges whose autobiography, Uttermost 
Part of the Earth made such good reading. Some may even 
remember his broadcast of years ago, on one of his visits to this 
country. Mr. Tschiffely, who has arranged this selection from 
the writings of Bridges is, of course, himself well acquainted 
with the once remote and mysterious regions in which Bridges 
spent the greater part of his life, and is therefore the appropriate 
person to make this book. 

The interest of Bridges lies at least as much in the almost 
uncanny instinct with which he could inspire confidence in the 
Indians of Patagonia as in the boldness of his pioneering, and the 
physical courage with which he mastered his harsh but reward- 
ing environment. And in him young readers may see also a man 
who comes at the very end of the long roll of explorers and 
openers of the earth’s remotest corners, for it seems likely that 
little more space is left for such to discover. 

The book is a very interesting one. Whether it has any 
gains for the young over Bridges’ autobiography is not so cer- 
tain; but it is full of excitement, and the tale is one which 
can scarcely be told too often. 
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WOODFIELD & STANLEY. ~- 


have much pleasure in inviting all 
librarians to visit their new London 


branch 


Children’s Bookshop 


64, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


(OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM) 


While this shop has been opened 
primarily in order. that librarians and 
teachers may have a comprehensive 
collection of the best children’s books 
always available for imspection in 
London, it will at the same time offer 
to the general public a stock much more 
comprehensive and of a higher quality 
than is normally to be seen in retail 
bookshops. Between 3,000 and 4,000 
titles always ia stock. 














